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personal gain. Although it may seem 
paradoxical, it is nevertheless a fact, 
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not do better than attend my rooms 
or instruct me to purchase on your 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 





ithout binding cases) should be sent to the} 
wo The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Central 396), where | 


Manager. 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: 
the current issue is on sale. Orders toi back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 


for the Editor to the London Office. 





‘omenshilin 


N Oct. 18 fell the centenary anniversary 


of the last draw in the State Lottery at | 


Cooper’s Hall. A single person, whose name 
and career remain unknown, won a prize of 
£30,000, and is said to have buttoned up his 
coat and walked off on the occasion without 
a word. We gather this from a pleasani 
article on State Lotieries in The Times for 
the centenary day. The writer tells, of 


course, the story of little Miss Mitford’s | 


luck, and is able also to give the name of a 
much earlier winner of the chief prize, 
Thomas Sharpley, to wit, a London tailor, 
who in 1612, when the lottery was held at 
the west-end of St. Paul’s, got ‘‘ 4000 crowns 
in fair plate.’? Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have been the first Royal patron of a lottery 
—the profits whereof were to go towards the 
“reparation of the Havens and strength of 
this Realme, and towards such other public 
good workes.”” The drawing ‘‘ began on 
January 11, 1569, and continued incessantly 
drawing, day and night, till May 6 follow- 
ing.”” The annual profits of the Georgian 


lottery seem to have amounted to £300,000 | 


less or more. A whole ticket cost £20 or 
£10; but portions of tickets could be pur- 
chased—one sixteenth was a popular frac- 
tion. The tickets were sold by the State to 
contractors who despatched travellers 
throughout the country to retail them. It 
can easily be imagined how the business 
developed endless complications. Lotteries 
under Government control were abolished 
by 6 George IV., c. 60. The article from 
which we have taken the above notes gives 
several other interesting particulars. 
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i R. VERNON RENDALL sends us the following 
pleasant reminder : 

| ‘* Would it be worth while to notice that 

| S. M. Bruce, the Australian Premier, is the 

| 

| 


| 
| 


first Blue (rowing) to occupy such a position ? 
I fancy the rowing men have done well as 
Judges.’’ 


‘HE new number of Literis ranges over so 
many fields of literature, that George 
Meredith hardly counts as of the first im- 
portance but M. Saurat, reviewing M. R. 
Galland’s recent study of Meredith inserts 
a few dicta about the English and their 
treatment of Meredith in particular and 
authors in general. ‘‘ Meredith,’’ says he, 
““n’est plus guére en faveur auprés de nos 
| amis anglais.’’ Hardy has eclipsed him, a 
matter in which ‘‘ Mon avis bien net,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ est que les Anglais se sont trom- 
pés. L’histoire des réputations littéraires 
| nous apprend que |’Angleterre est peut-étre 
le pays ot la gloire des grands hommes subit 
les éclipses les plus injustifiées—et d’ailleurs 
temporaires ; le pays d’autre part ou s’élé- 
vent les réputations les plus creuses, pour 
disparaitre ensuite 4 ]’étonnement de tous.” 
Well, perhaps there is something in this. He 
goes on to impute some of the literary aber- 
rations of the twentieth century to the influ- 
ence of Freud in the wrong place—‘‘ Tout 
un culte de l’inconscient et de la fausse pro- 
fondeur. . . C’est sous l’influence de cette 
| mode vide et passagére que les intellectuals 
anglais se sont a nouveau épris de |’obscur- 
| ité et de l’incohérence (cela leur arrive pér- 
| iodiquement) . . .””. And perhaps there is 
something in that too. 


| THE Journal of the British Society of 
| Master Glass-Puinters is as good as ever 
|in its October number. Mr. John A. 
| Knowles continues his ‘History of the York 
Schoo] of Glass-painting,’ dealing this time 
| with the question how far ecclesiastics were 
| responsible for the making of windows; 
| Mr. L. F. Salzman gives another instalment 
' of the accounts for glazing the windows of 

St. Stephen’s, Westminster, in the four- 
teenth century. In the editorial notes are 
some amusing admonitions concerning the 
valuing of old stained glass, which has gone 
into excesses ever since a sum of £18,000 was 
paid in New York two or three years ago, 
| for an early panel. At that rate of reckon- 
ing it was calculated that the old glass in 
York Minster must be worth £76,000,000. 
Another amusing note—with illustration 
beside it—concerns the sports window which 
is to be put up in the cathedral church of 


| 
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St. John the Divine, New York. It consists 
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— 
| of Captain Philip Browne’s letters and of 
the ‘Short Memorial of Northern Actions,’ 


of two lights 6ft. wide by 18ft. high, and | 


presents a series of medallions surrounded 
with imitation of thirteenth century orna- 
ment, each presenting a game or contest, with 


an athlete being crowned in the head of the | 


window. The general effect seems not amiss, 


to judge from the photograph, though the | 


detail may well lead to a little criticism. 


HE Guards’ memorial at Whitehall pre- 
sented two or three nice problems both 

to the architect, Mr. Bradshaw and to the 
sculptor, Mr. Gilbert Ledward. All mem- 


orials carrying such intention as this carries , 
need to grow familiar before their true worth | 


can be estimated; and the memorials of the 
Great War are apt to require the test of 
time more conspicuously than others. 
first sight many of them shock, and wake 
intolerable memories; nor is it difficult to 
perceive that this effect was in the intention 
of their authors. But it cannot be indefi- 
nitely repeated; and when what is designed 
to shock fails in its purpose it is peculiarly 


At | 


OCTOBER 23, 1996, 


1642-1644. 


AN interesting account of the great organ 
of Liverpool Cathedral will be found in 


the Yorkshire Post of Oct. 19. It will be 
the largest organ not only in this country 
but also, for the time being, in the world 
The gift of the late Mrs. James Barrow, 


| its cost in 1913 was estimated at £18,000— 


not including the cases designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott ; but the latest statement makes 
the amount £35,000. The speaking stops 
number 168—-with which may be compared 
the organs of St. Sulpice, Paris, with 100; of 
the Albert Hali with 111; Riga Cathedral 
with 124; Sydney Town Hall with 128; St. 
Louis, U.S.A., with 140; and St. Michael’s, 
Hamburg, with 168. There are five man- 
uals. The pedal organ is the largest section, 


| consisting of 35 stops, which include one of 


liable to be felt as tedious, trivial or ludi- | 


crous. Do these new ways of expressing our 
mingled admiration and grief hold the vital 
secret of power to move beyond the range of 
mere sense-thrill? Meanwhile, we may un- 
reservedly appreciated in the Guards’ .mem- 
orial the adjustment of its mass to its site 


64ft. and five of 32ft. The blowing appara- 

tus is three rotary blower sets, with three 

electric motors, 32 being the total horse 

power. 

[X The Times of Oct. 18 Professor A. H. 
Thompson of Leeds University revives the 

subject of Village Histories. The purport 


| of his letter is to call attention to the amount 


and surroundings and especially the subtle | 


beauty and harmony of the lettering. 


in the new number of the Journal of the | 


Society of Army Historical Research. It is 


to be found in the Barnston Chapel in Farn- | 


don Church, Cheshire—a small thing only 
284in. thigh by 18in. wide. The exact date 
of its erection would not appear to be known 


—but it was at some time in the seventeenth | 


century and it is filled with portraits and 


armour of Cheshire Gentlemen who attended | 


Charles I. at the siege of Chester in 1643/4. 
Ormerod mentions it at some length in his 
‘History of Chester.’ 
of the names and portraits there is that of 
the details of uniform, weapons and equip- 
ment at the time. About sixty years ago it 
was considered so inappropriate in a church 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
1 


that at the request of the vicar Major Barn- | 
| £20. The best book, which was sold for £66, 


ston removed it, but it was restored in 1896. 
The illustration in the number shows it to 
be inartistic work devoid of any proper com- 
position, but abounding in instructive par- 
ticulars of military costume. The Jowrnal 


gives the concluding instalments respectively 


| ing. 


of useful matter already in print in numer- 
ous county histories, and especially to 


recommend the Victoria History of the Coun- F 


ties of England as affording excellent models 
upon which accounts of villages may be con- 


. . . : . | structed, and ring ard which ma 
A curious stained glass window is described | tructed, offering a standard whic y 


suggest what degree and kind of training 
are required for bringing this sort of work 
to satisfactory accomplishment. 


NE of Mansard’s houses, the Chateau de 
Courcelles near Le Mans, built in 1640, 
is now being taken down stone by stone, for 
transport to and re-erection in America. 
*ARLY this month a number of interesting 
books from R. J. Stevenson’s library 
were sold at the Anderson Galleries, New 
York. They weve purchased in Samoa in 


Besides the interest | 1899 by Lieut. W. E. Safford, U.S.A., and 


they all contain notes in R. L. S.’s handwrit- 
Fifteen volumes of Dumas fetched 
£26; and the five volumes of D’Aubigné’s 
‘ History of the Reformation ’-—a gift to him 
from his parents on his fifteenth birthday— 


was the Paris edition of Martial, having 


| a large number of marginal notes by Steven- 
| son, most of which are rhymed translations 


evidently made with some expense of care 
and time. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE. 
(8 the evidence given below it will be 
proved that at the date of the issue of 
the licence for the solemnization of their 
marriage William Shakespeare and Anne 
Hathaway were living together as man and 
wife at Temple Grafton, presumably under 
a contract of marriage. There was nothing 
immoral, illegal, or unusual in so living 
provided that a contract had been made. It 
is very probable that they were living there 
in a house occupied by the poet’s father, 
who had retired from business at Stratford 
and was possibly engaged in farming. 
On 27 Nov., 1582, a note of the issue of 
the licence was entered in the bishop’s regis- 
ter at Worcester thus: ‘‘ Item eodem die 


. — . . . . . | 
similis emanavit licencia [matrimonium 
solemnizandi] inter Wm. Shakspere_ et 
Annam Whateley de Temple Grafton.”’ 


Moreover, a bond, bearing date 28 Nov., 
was filed by two husbandmen of Stratford 
(which includes Shottery) by which they 
bound themselves jointly and severally in 
the sum of £40. The condition of the bond 
was that if there should appear to be no 
lawful impediment to the marriage of Wil- 
liam Shagespere of the one part and Anne 


Hathwey of Stratford in the diocese of Wor- | 
if the said William 


cester, maiden, and 
Shagespere do not proceed to the solemniza- 
tion of marriage of the said Anne Hathwey 
‘without the consent of her frindes,’’ and 
indemnify the bishop for licensing them to 
be married with once asking of the banns, 
then the bond was to be void. 

It has been thought that two William 
Shakespeares applied for a licence on the 
27th or 28th of November, the woman in 


the one case being Anne Whateley, and in | 


the other Anne Hathaway. 

“The poet’s name,’”’ says Mr. J. W. Gray, 
‘““was common enough at that time in the 
Midland counties to make it possible that 
on consecutive days two William Shakes- 
peares applied for marriage licences at the 
Worcester Registry ; but, in addition to this 
coincidence, it would be necessary to assume 
another almost as curious, in the loss of the 
Whateley hond, and in the omission of the 
Hathaway entry from the bishop’s register. 
That all these things occurred is very im- 
probable, although a bond is not filed for 
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every licence, nor is a licence filed for every 
a (‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage,’ 1905, p. 

Furthermore, the name Whateley does not 
occur under Grafton in the nearest Lay Sub- 
sidy Roll, which is dated 1586, nor is the 
name Shakespeare found there in that year. 
The words ‘‘ Hathaway” and ‘‘ Whateley ” 
contain the same number of letters; both 
names end in ‘‘ ay” or ‘‘ey’’; in both the 
Christian name is Anne. It would not have 
been surprising that a clerk, copying from 
a rough draft, should have written ‘‘ Whate- 
ley’’ for ‘‘ Hathaway.’”’ Moreover, at a 
Consistory Court held at Worcester on the 
very day on which the licence was dated the 
suit of William Whateley, vicar of Crowle, 
was one of the forty cases dealt with. Hence 
the name might frequently have been under 
the clerk’s notice, or imprinted on his brain. 
For these reasons we must dismiss the name 
‘* Whateley ”’ as a clerical error for ‘‘Hatha- 
way.”’ 

Where only one place of abode is men- 
tioned in the registration of a marriage 
licence that place was the residence of both 
parties, and it always came next after the 
woman’s name and ended the sentence. 
There were ten thousand such entries in the 
archbishop’s register at York (see Paver’s 
‘ Marriage Licences at York,’ 1567-1714). 
Temple Grafton was, then, the residence of 
both parties. 

But how can we reconcile the fact that 
in the registration of the marriage licence 
the bride is described as of Temple Grafton 
with the statement in the bond that she was 
of Stratford (i.e., of Shottery in the parish 
of Stratford)? ‘‘Is it possible,’ says Miss 
Dormer Harris, ‘‘ that the licence was taken 
out by someone who knew of Anne’s tempor- 
ary residence at Temple Grafton?.. . 
They may have described her as being per- 
manently domiciled at Stratford’? (‘ Un- 
| known Warwickshire,’ 1924, p. 244). Doubt- 
less that is what they did. As the object 
| of giving the residences of the parties was 
| to identify them, that object. in the case of 
| Anne Hathaway, was attained by giving both 
| her fixed place of abode and her temporary 
| residence. That temporary residence may 
| have been protracted for a considerable time 
| after the solemnization of the marriage. 
| Neither the poet nor his father executed 
| the marriage bond. The former could not, 
| for in law he was an infant, and could not 
be a party to a penal bond, so that his prom- 
ise to indemnify the bishon would have been 
of no effect. And the father, being in debt, 
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could not, for he could not ‘‘ justify,” that | 
is, he could not swear that he had goods to | 
the value of £40. | 

The late Sir Sidney Lee’s objection to the | 
dating of the bond the day after the licence | 
is of no importance, and Mr. Gray has 
shown that some of the bonds at Worcester 
were dated a week after. 

As their eldest child, Susanna, was bap- 
tized on 26 May, 1583, we may be sure that 
William and Anne, relying on a contract | 
of marriage, had been living together at 
Temple Grafton for some time before a |, 
licence was applied for. Such contracts | 
were usually known as pre-contracts. They | 
were made verbally, and were not recorded. 
They were generally made in the presence of 
two witnesses, but they could be made with- 
out witnesses, as when in 1575 a man and | 
woman were contracted between themselves | 
in Sir Henry Cromwell’s house ‘‘ but in no 
man’s. presence’? (‘Lincoln Episcopal 
Records,’ ed. C. W. Foster, p. 122). In 
such a case the contract was sometimes made 
by the breaking of a coin between the parties, 
each retaining half. Persistent refusal to 
complete the marriage by solemnization in 
church would have rendered both parties . 
‘liable to excommunication and imprison- 
ment until the decree of the judge had been 
obeyed, and the sentence of court would have 
rendered void a subsequent marriage with 
another. So far Anne Hathaway’s position 
was unassailable. Such a marriage, though 
irregular, was regarded as valid; and even 
if Shakespeare had still refused and the cere- 
mony in church had not been performed the 
child would have been legitimate’’ (Gray, 
p. 6). 

In other words, the contract was binding 
without any ceremony in church, for what 
had been agreed to be done was done. The 
ways of the sixteenth century were not our 
ways. We cannot measure the past by the 
present. It is often diflicult to avoid this 
error but nothing can be more misleading. 

Evidence of the binding nature of these 
contracts is abundant. The judge’s decision 
in the case of Holder v. Shaw, given in the 
Consistory Court of Worcester in 1587, was 
cited by Halliwell-Phillipps in support of 
his contention that ‘‘ Shakespeare could 
have entered, under any circumstances what- 
ever, into a pre-contract with Anne Hatha- 
way.”’ In this case, after the contract had 


been made, the parties spoke of each other 
as husband and wife, as they had a right to | 
do. 


contract, 


After the Reformation, marriage was a 
not a sacrament. In ‘ Measure 


| the 
| Angelo, Lord Deputy in the Duke’s absence, 


| sea. 


| tracts. . 
| Henry Swinburne,’ London, 1686. 


| Wills,’ 1591. 


|p. 5, says: 


for Measure,’ IV. i. 72 the Duke says to 
Mariana— 
Gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 
He is your husband on a precontract: 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin, 
This was Mariana of the Moated Grange, 
“combinate’’ or betrothed wife of 


who had ‘‘ swallowed his vows whole ”’ when 
he found that her dowry had been lost at 
After William Shakespeare and Anne 


| Hathaway had mutually contracted to marry 


it was no sin to live together. 

The law is plainly laid down in ‘A 
Treatise of Spousals or Matrimonial Con- 
. By the late Famous and Learned 
Swin- 
burne (1560 ?—1623) was Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court at York, and is best known 
by his ‘Treatise of Testaments and Last 
His ‘ Treatise of Spousals’ 
was not printed until 1686. J.T. Hammick, 
in his ‘ Marriage Laws of England,’ 1887, 
‘*A contract made per verba 
presenti or per verba de futuro followed by 


‘cohabitation, between persons able to con- 


tract, was deemed a valid marriage and 
equally binding as if made in facie ecclesia; 
it was indissoluble, and either party might 


iin the spiritual court compel the other to 
' solemnize 


the marriage ecclesiastically.” 
Disobedience to the order of the spiritual 
judge was followed by an application to the 
secular power, and the offending party, by 
the order of the High Court of Chancery, 
was kept in prison, “‘ without bail or main- 
prise,’’ until the order of the spiritual judge 
had been obeyed (Swinburne, p. 131). 

Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway were 
‘‘ able to contract,’’ and there is not the 
least reason to doubt that they had entered 
into a binding obligation. It would never 
have occurred to an Elizabethan to doubt 
the validity of such a contract. 

It is probable that the marriage was 
solemnized ecclesiastically at Temple Graf- 
ton. 

My. Gray writes: 

Whether Temple Grafton was the poet’s 
residence depends on the remote possibility 
that it was the place at which he made his 
venture as a schoolmaster in his younger 
years, or upon the chance that his father lived 
there at the date of the licence. ; 

Beyond the reference in the bishop’s_regis- 
ter, there is no known mention of Temple 
Grafton in connection with the poet’s family; 
but there is a possibility that John Shake- 


| speare had a farm there, and was described as 


of that parish in the allegation, which he may 
have signed as the applicant for his sons 
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licence, or as consenting to his marriage. In | 
commenting upon the changes in John Shake- | 


speare’s circumstances Charles Knight says: 
‘We hold, then, that in the year 1578, John 
Shakespere, having become more comnletely 
an agriculturalist—a yeoman as ne _ is 


described in a deed of 1579—ceased, for the | 


purpose of business, to be an occupier within 
the borough of Stratford.’ A temporary retire- 
ment from the town is also mentioned by Dr. 
Karl Elze as likely (p. 40). 

There is no doubt, as we have seen, that 
Temple Grafton was the poet’s residence. 
The fact that William Shakespeare and his 
betrothed wife were living at Temple Graf- 
ton in the latter part of 1582 is strong evi- 
dence that this was the place at which the 
poet’s father, in the words of Mr. Gray, 
“had a farm.’’ From 1578 he no longer 
appears at the meetings of the Stratford 
Town Council, but he is described as a 
glover in 1586, and he was present at the 
Council in 1588 when he voted for the elec- 
tion of bailiff, or chief municipal officer. 
He must have been living elsewhere, but he 
never severed his connection with Stratford, 
and he kept his two houses in Henley Street 
to the day of his death. It may be said, by 
the way, that he was not an ill-educated 
man. When he served on the Council he 
kept the chamberlain’s accounts, and fac- 
similes of one or two excellent specimens of 
his signature have lately been published by 
the Dugdale Society. Glovers did not all 
live in towns; they were found in outlandish 
places, and the occupation could be followed 
in conjunction with farming. 

S. O. Appy. 
(To be concluded.) 





CAPTAIN THOMAS SOUTHEY, RB.N.. 
AND THE CAPTURE OF L’HERCULE BY 
H.M.S. MARS. 

I 
C.O. 116/2, April 30, 1838. 
ma ()S his passage to England, on board the 

Ship James Cruickshank, Captain 
Thomas Southey, R.N., Harbour Master of 
this port [George Town, British Guiana] 
and brother of Robert Southey, Esq., the 
Poet Laureate, aged 60 years. Captain 
Southey, entered the Navy at the age of 12 
years, as a Midshipman, and was at the 
celebrated action off Cape St. Vincent, 14th 
Feb., 1794; with Lord Howe in the ever 
memorable actions on the 29th May, and on 
the Ist July, 1794; with Sir Samuel Hood 
in the actions with the French Fleet, on 
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port, in the action with the French Fleet, 
on the 25rd June, 1794— in which action he 
was dangerously wounded ; with Lord Nel- 
son, in the battle of Copenhagen, April 2nd, 
1801; he was Signal Midshipman, and led 
the boarders in the action between the Mars, 
and L’Hercule, on the night of the 21st 
April, 1798—for which action he received a 
cup value 100 guineas, and was ordered to 
be made Lieutenant as soon as he had served 
his time. He received three very severe pike 
wounds in this action, which disabled him 
for a length of time.” 


IT 


Adm. 1/2549, Cap. S. 103. 

Newlands, Keswick, 
July 4th, 1821. 
Sir, 

Will you have the goodness to let me know 
if I can have a Copy of the public official 
letter of thanks, which their Lordships, 
sent to H.M.S. Mars, upon her arrival in 
Port after her Capture of L’Hercule 1798. 

As I have several sons, some of whom I 
hope will go into the Navy, my reasons for 
wishing to have such a document are evi- 
dent. 

I have the honor to be 
Thomas Southey, Commander. 
To 
I. Barrow, Esa. 
[Endorsed] July 7, 
Cannot be complied 
with. 
III 
P.R.O. Adm. 1/109, fo. J. 236. 


Mars at Sea, 22nd April, 1798. 


_ My Lord, 


29th and 30th April, 1781; with Lord Brid- | 


I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship, 
that the ship chased by H.M.S. Mars yes- 
terday, Pr. Signal, endeavoured to escape 
through the Passage du Raz, but the Tide 
proving contrary and the Wind Easterly, 
obliged her to Anchor, at the Mouth of that 
Passage, which afforded Captain [Alexan- 
der] Hood the opportunity of attacking her, 
by laying her so close alongside, as to un- 
hinge some of the Lower deck Ports, con- 
tinuing a very bloody Action for an Hour, 
and a half when she surrendered. 

I lament being under the necessity of in- 
forming your Lordship, that His Majesty 
has on this occasion, lost that truely brave 
Man Captain Hood, who was wounded in 
the thigh, late in the Conflict, and expired 
just as the Enemy’s Ship had struck her 
Colours. This Ship proves to be, L’Her- 
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cule of 74 Guns and 700 Men, her first time 
at Sea from L’Orient to join the Brest Fleet. 
I cannot sufficiently commend the Bravery 
and good Conduct of the Surviving Officers 
and Men, who merit my warmest Thanks. 
I must particularly recommend to your 
Lordship’s notice Mr. Southey, the Signal 
Midshipman... . 


I have the honor to be... 
Wm. Butterfield. 





aN. 

As a search failed in unearthing ‘‘ the 
public Official letter of thanks,’’ mentioned 
in Captain Southey’s letter, an extract is 
given from Lord Bridport’s acknowledgement 
thereof (ibid. J. 254) to the Admiralty from 
the 


‘Royal George At Sea, 4th May, 1798:— | 


I have received your Letters of 26th and 27th 
Ult°., the former stating the great satisfac- 
tion their Lordships feel, 

Capture of L’Hercule by 


appointing Lieutenant Butterfield, on whom 


the Command of the Mars had ultimately | 


devolved, to the Rank of Commander,.. . 
And in consequence of the respectable 
testimony which has been giverf of Mr. 


Southey ... to appoint him, to the Rank | 
of Lieutenant (provided he shall have passed | 
.) The Mars being at | 


his Examination. . 
Plymouth, and may be some considerable 
time before she rejoins the Squadron, will 
by the delay much lessen the Effect of the 
approbation their Lordships have author- 
ized me to give to the Surviving Officers and 
Crew of that Ship, for their Meritorious 
Services in the Capture of L’ Hercule. 
Signed, Bridport. 

At Adm. 1/1520, Cap. ‘‘ B.’’? 555, there 
is a letter from Commander Butterfield, 
written from L’Hercule at the Harmoaze 
30 April, 1798, which furnishes fuller par- 
ticulars of the late action, and whence the 
following extract is taken : 

“*. . . after chacing by Signal directly to 
Windward from 4 past One o’Clock P.M. 
till $ past 7, and coming up with the chace 


very fast, she attempted to regain the pas- | 


sage by the Pen Marks, those Rocks then 


bearing E.S.E. 2, or 3 Leagues but finding | 


it impracticable from our being too far ad- 
vanced in Shore, she then tacked and attemp- 


ted to gain the passage du Raz, but the | 


Tide of Ebb making strong to the Sod and 
West? and the Wind E.N.E. she was com- 
pelled to Anchor at the entrance of that pas- 
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at the Important | 
His Majesty’s | 
Ship Mars: and informing me, that they | 
have been pleased to sign a Commission | 


OcTOBER 23, 1996. 


‘sage about 4 past 8... Ata 4 past 9 we 
got up with her when we perceived her fully 
prepared to resist the attack. .. We had 
scarcely discharged our second Broadside 
when we fell on board sides touching, the 
muzzles of our Lower Deck Guns pointing 
| into her Ports we continued a cannonade 
| scarcely ever equalled for nearly an hour and 
half when she surrendered... 

Signed Wm. Butterfield.” 


There are the names of several other 
officers, etc., who were recommended on this 
occasion by Commander Butterfield in both 
his letters. According to his list of killed 
and wounded, the Mars had, killed 16, 
wounded 40; marines 6 killed, 19 wounded. 
L’Hercule lost upwards of 100 men killed 
'and 250 wounded from the most accurate 





| accounts. 
E. H. Fatrsroruer. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY 


Reynotps or Loucu Ruynn, Co. LEtrRm. 


(See ante pp. 204, 221, 276.) 


(f) See ante p. 222. 
A Memorial of Arti- 
cles of Agreement bear- 
ing date 30th June, 
Davi 5 =. sages hg 
Net 17 eynolds of Ash Street 
Regd. 10 Oct., 1764. "tne City of Dublia, 
Merchant, and Andrew Reynolds of Ash 
Street aforesaid, Merchant, only son of the 
said Thomas Reynolds of the first part, 
| William Davys of Fermoyle in the co. of 
| Longford Esq., and Michael Reilly of the 
City of Dublin, Merchant, of the second 
| part, and Margaret Davys of the City of 
Dublin, spinster, of the third part. Whereby 
it was agreed for and in consideration of a 
marriage then intended and had between the 
said Andrew Reynolds and Margaret Davys, 
and in consideration of the sum of £1200 
sterling the marriage: portion of said Mar- 
garet Davys to the said Andrew Reynolds 
. . . that the said Andrew Reynolds should 
execute unto the said William Davis one 
Bond in the penalty of £4000 sterling, con- 
ditional for payment of £2000 or £1000 
sterling, as the case should be on the day 
| of the death of the said Andrew Reynolds 
in trust that if the said Andrew Reynolds 
should die without issue and said Margaret 
Davis should survive him and not encient 
that the said Margaret Davis should be paid 
the principal sum of 2000 pounds with in- 


232—325—152554. 
Reynolds 
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) we terest from the death of said Andrew Rey- | Hall, geut, Deputy Registrar, the 10th day 
‘ully nolds but if said Andrew Reynolds should | of October in the year of our Lord 1764 at 
had die leaving issue and that said Margaret | or near 12 o/c at noon. 
lside Davis should _— him that the said Mar- (Signed) Tho Dalton. 
th garet Davis should be paid the principal eee 
Pen sum of 1000 pounds with Interest from the wae before me the 10th Day of October 
d death of the said Andrew Reynolds, and the ae se ? 
‘ian said Thomas Reynolds did thereby agree with (Signed) Will Hall, Deputy Registrar. 
said William Davys and Michael Reilly or | (g) See ante p. 222. 
” the survivor of them his Exors. Admrs. in Last Monday was married at Killmead 
ther — = “ Figs er a om | to Me. het Reynolds, an eminent Silk 
this before the ist day of January then next, | Weaver in Park Street, Miss Rose Fitz- 
both 5000 2 goods : bad a, ved = - gerald, a young Lady who to the most engag- 
illed my pounds sternng and perect a Dona | ing personal Charms joins the Most Amiable 
16 with Warrant of Attorney to the said Wil- Caalities of the Bae 
ded. liam Davis and Michael Reilly for that pur- | © * <r ' 
illed pose, and also that the said Thomas Rey-| 1» eack er - vor Lin nt pa _ 
aul nolds should on or before the said first Day re -breeding, Truth, an —_ 
of January then next accept and admit the When each Beholder, at first sight must 
- said Andrew Reynolds to be a partner with own 
od him in the trade he then or thereafter should Wag to Vinee, ae by nn Larig wid 
11 df that i Tho towards her God, has unfeigne iety, 
eke of 1200 ws agg: Meg Nea > Tow’rds All, Goodwill and Affability; 
ie: 8 Studious (but not thro’ Vanity) to please, 
made upon one moiety by the said Thomas Yet losing nothing of a graceful Ease 
—_ Reynolds, the other moiety by the said An- When in a Bride, in whom the Virtues 
drew Reynolds to continue for ten years shine 
from the 1st Day of January aforesaid, if | ‘I’adorn the Virtues, Youth and Beauty 
the said Thomas Reynolds and Andrew Rey- se targa aks i, 
Arti- nolds should solong live and that the said ag eo s s gentlest, tend’rest Thoughts 
bear- Thomas Reynolds his Exors. Admrs. and ‘Then burns the Nuptial Torch with purest 
‘une, Assigns should have one moiety of the next | Fires! 
omas produce of the said Partnership trade and , Then does the Bride Connubial bliss endure 
treet ye said Andrew Reynolds, his Exors. Ad- | Which shall as long as Life it’self endure. 
blin, minrs. and Assigns should have the other | ‘* Flexiensis.”’ 
‘Ash moiety thereof which said Indentured Arti- | Dublin Gazette Sat. 25 April. 1767. 
the cles are witnessed by Thomas Dalton and | seicinatianaielins ee ee 
part, James Ferrall both of the City of Dublin, | (h) See ante p. 222. : : 
>. of gents, and this Memorial is witnessed by the | _ ss A Memorial of certain 
F the said Thomas Dalton and by John Keely of | 263—133—166871. Articles of Intermar- 
cond the same City, Weaver. ae riage Made Indented 
y of (Signed) Thomas Reynolds (seal). Fitzgerald. — — ps 
— (Signed) Andrew Reynolds (seal). | eis 19 Aug-, 1767. Reynolds of Park 
aye Signed and Sealed in the presence of John Street in the City of Dublin, Merchant, of 
avys, Keely and Thomas Dalton. The above named the first part, Thomas Fitzgerald of Kill- 
4900 Thomas Dalton maketh oath that he is a , mead in the Co. of Kildare Esq. of ye 
Mar- subscribing Witness to the Indented Arti- second part, and Rose Fitzgerald of Kill- 
nolds cles of Agreement whereof the above writing mead aforesaid, spinster of ye third part. 
ould is a@ Memorial and to the above written) [jj . Sant 
one Memorial and seen the said Indenture Arti- | Ro ne Dee ile I ge 4 
con- cles duly signed and perfected by the perfect-  fict wife Margaret Davys or Davis, I do 
21000 ing parties thereto and also seen the above not propose giving a complete copy of it in 
day named Thomas Reynolds and Andrew Rey- | cheat noe as E R.] P PY 
nolds nolds sign and perfect this Memorial and ‘ Peis ‘ 
nolds saith the name Thomas Dalton subscribed _, Witnessed by Nicholas Walsh of ye City 
aret as a Witness to the said Indenture Articles °f Dublin, Mercer, and James Ferrall of 
cient and Memorials Testify is this Deponents | the said City, gent. 


handwriting and that this Deponent delivered | Signed, Sealed and Delivered 19 August, 


h in- the said Articles and Memorial to William | 1767. 
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(i) See ante p. 222. 

A Memorial of a Lease 
dated 10 December, 1785, 
between Andrew Reynolds 


372—501—249991. 
Reynolds 


v of City of Dublin, Mer- | 


Henn. 


Regd chant, and Hugh William 


Henn. Relates to a Lease 
of Land in Park Street and at Yellow Walls 


A Memorial of an Inden- 








406—149—266068. tured Deed dated 13 
Reynolds November, 1788, between 
Fitscerald William Humphrey and 
Pei ie Brent Neville late Sheriffs 


of the first part; Rose 
Reynolds of said City, widow and sole exe- 
cutrix of Andrew Reynolds late of the City 
of Dublin, .Merchant, deceased, of the 
second part, and Thomas Fitzgerald the 
younger of Geraldine in Co. Kildare of the 
third part. 

Recites that John Taylor, Lieutenant of 
the 5th or Royal Irish Dragoons granted 
land in Park Street, City of Dublin, to the 
said Andrew Reynolds. Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds father of the said Andrew Reynolds 
was living in Ash Street in 1763. 

A Memorial of a Deed of 


405--375—266312. Mortgage dated 9 January, 


Reynolds 1789, between Rose Rey- | 
M ii nolds of the City of Dub- 
ct gel lin, widow and sole execu- 


trix of Andrew Reynolds 
late of said City, Merchant, deceased, and 
Mary Molloy of said City, widow. 


Reciting that Richard Cope on the 24 
December, 1785, did grant &c. to Francis 
Coleman and Nicholas Troy of said City, 
Silk Mercers, a Dwelling house in Dame 
Street for 995 years and Francis Coleman 
and Nicholas Troy Leased 6 Aug. 1786 the 
same to Edward Reynolds for the remain- 
der of the Lease. Rose Reynolds transferred 
the same to the said Mary Molloy. 

Witnessed by William Furlong and 
Charles Brennan of the City of Dublin, 
gents. 

A Memorial of a Deed 
of Lease bearing date 
6 May, 1789, between 
Rose Reynolds of Park 
Street in City of Dub- 
lin, widow, devisee and 
sole executrix of the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Andrew Reynolds late of Park Street 
in said City of Dublin, Merchant, deceased, 
of the one part, and Robert Dillon of Fran- | 
cis Street in said City of Dublin, Merchant, | 


409—326—268500. 
Reynolds 
v. 
Dillon. 
Sworn 11 May, 1789. 
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OcTOBER 23. 1926, 


of the other part. Andrew Reynolds had 
Lease of a field at Blackrock and a garden. 
Witnessed by Thomas Reynolds eldest son 
of said Andrew Reynolds and Rose Rey. 

nolds. 
A Memorial of a Deed of 


477—517—303184. Mortgage dated 23 Nov., 





Reynolds 1793, between Rose Rey- 
ae nolds of the City of Dub- 
adh: gt lin, widow, of the one 
iad part, and William Fur. 


long of said City, Attorney-at-Law, whereby 
after reciting that by an Indenture bearing 
date 7 June, 1783, between John Taylor, 
Esq., Lieutenant in His Majesty’s 5th or 
Royal Irish Regiment of Dragoons of the 
one part, and Andrew Reynolds late of the 
City of Dublin, aforesaid, Merchant, de- 
ceased, the said John Taylor in considera- 


' tion of £100, demised, granted and let to 


the said Andrew Reynolds all that and those 
the Lot of Ground on the North Side of 
Park Street for 31 years from 25th March 
last... Demised &c. a dwelling house or 
Tenement wherein Mr. Thomas Reynolds 
father of the said Andrew Reynolds then 
dwelt situate on the East Side of Ash Street 
in the suburbs of the City of Dublin. By 
an Indenture dated 12 Nov., 1788, between 
William Humphrey and Brent Neville late 
Sheriffs of City of Dublin of the one part, 
and Rose Reynolds of the second part, and 
Thomas Fitzgerald the younger of Geraldine 
in Co. of Kildare, Esq. 

(j) Arms borne by Andrew Fitzgerald Rey- 
nolds: Vert, a Jion ramp. ar., betw. three 
escollops or. Quarterly: 1st and 4th Rey 
nolds; 2nd Grumley ; 5rd Thompson. 

Crest: On a Mount vert, a stag lodged 
pr. 
ore Ducebat Amor patria. 

The Arms borne by his grandmother, 
Johanna Grumley, who was co-heiress with 
her sister Jennie Grumley, I am unable to 
trace; the Thompson Arms are as follows :— 

Per fess ar. and sa., a fess embattled and 
counter-embattled, betw. three falcons close, 
all counter-changed. 

Hy. Frrzceratp REYNOLDS. 








UGUAY-TROUIN.—Ships named after 
the famous French Admiral René 
Duguay-Trouin, born at St. Malo 1673, and 
dying in the year 1736, are of special inter- 
est. The information concerning them 1s 
very scanty, but the following may be of 
interest to those who see the refitted vessel, 
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once ‘of this name now Implacable, in Fal- 


mouth Harbour. 


1. Duguay-Trouin, 14 guns. Supposed 
to be a prize taken from the French whilst 
in company with Resistance, 44; captured 
the French Coquette, 28, off Turks Island, 
9 March, 1783. 

2. Duguay-Trouin, 28. 
ex-British East-[Indiaman, surrendered in 
1794 as Princess Royal 28.) Captured from 
French by Orpheus, 32, in East Indies, 5 
May, 1794. She is said to have been cap- 
tured as a French Privateer. Centurion, 50, 
and Resistance, 44, were in company with 


(Supposed to be 


‘Orpheus. 


3. Duguay-Trouin, 74. Launched about 
1789. French. Captured by British at 
occupation of Toulon August, 1793. 
troyed by British at evacuation of Toulon, 
December, 17935. (This on the authority of 
Admiralty Librarian. ) 


4. Duguay-Trouin, 74. Launched at 
Rochefort 1800 (authority of Admiralty 
Librarian). Fought against us 24 July, 
1803, and 2 Sept., 1803. With Duquesne, 74, 
and Guerrier 40, she escaped from Cape 
Francois Harbour, San Domingo, where they 
were blockaded by the British. The Du- 


quesne, 74, was captured by Bellerophon, 74, 


Vanguard, 74, and Tartar, 32, 24-25 July, 
1803. The Duguay-Trouin, 74, and Guerrier, 
40, engaged the Boadicea at long range 
31 July, 1803, and passed the British 
Prince of Wales, 98, Culloden, 74, and 
Tonnant, 80, on September 2, 1803, 
the former having no casualties, the 
latter 5 or 6 killed and 17 wounded, 
making Cadiz in safety. As one of Rear- 
Admiral Dumanoir le Pelley’s six ships, the 
Ducuayv-Trouin met the British Fleet again 
at Trafalgar, 21 Oct., 1805, but after ex- 
changing shots succeeded in escaping with 
Formidable, 80, Scipion, 74, and Mont Blanc, 


74, and with them was captured by Sir 


Richard John Strachan, Bart.. 4 Nov., 1805 
(whils| making Rochefort), with four ships 
of equal force and four frigates (three of 
the later contributing to their capture). They 
were taken to Plymouth as prizes. 


In 1805 the Duguay-Trouin was renamed 


Implacable and served for some forty years | 


as a cruising ship: with Centurion, cap- 
tured Russian Sewold, 74, 26 Aug., 1808; 
i operating at Hango Head, 1809; Syria 


In 1855 she was used for a short period 


only as Naval Cadet Establishment, and 
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| then became part of the Training Establish- 
| ment for Boys at Devonport as Implacable, 
| $223 (1883) T. Navy List 1872, later as Lion 
| (late Implacable), Navy List, 1884. 
She was paid off from this service in 1904 
and in 1912 handed over to Mr. Wheatly 
| Cobb, who has maintained her at his own 
expense in the interest of the nation, pro- 
posing to arm her for the Sea Scouts with 
the guns salved from Lord Nelson’s ‘‘ Dear 
Foudroyant,’’ which vessel was lost at Black- 
pool, June, 1897. 
She is now a private Training Ship in 

Falmouth Harbour, a grand memorial to 
| both French and British prowess alike, 
' owing to the untiring energy of Mr. Wheatly 
Cobb and the kindness of those who assisted 
| him. 
Her dimensions are :— 
3223 Displacement Tons. 
1822 Burden in Tons (B.O.M.). 
Length of Gun deck, 181ft. lin. 
Breadth extreme, 48ft. 10in. 
Depths of Hold, 20ft. 7in. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Iydrographical Surveyor’s Office, 

Town Quay, Southampton. 


ONDON NAMES IN COUNTY REGIS- 
TERS. —Before 1 July, 1837. 

WELLESBOURNE, ('o. Warwick. 

Smadley. (Baptism.)—1770, Aug. 6. 
‘Robert son of Robert and Mary Smadley 
of the Parish of Kensington in the Co. of 
Middlesex, Traveller.’’ 

Blackford. (Marriage.)— 1714. “‘ Mr. 
Anthony Blackford of the Parish of All 
Sts. Lombard Street London and Mrs. 
Dorothy Boyse of this Parish, novbr. 18.” 


Loxtey, Co. Warwick. 
Dickenson. (Baptism.)—1722. ‘‘ Mary 
the daughter of John and Elizabeth Dicken- 


son of the Parish of St. Clement Danes 
London was baptized October 21.’’ 
Moore. (Marriage.}—1826, 10 April. 


‘“* Richard Hanks Moore of psh St. Leonard 
Shoreditch in Co. Mid. Batchelor and Sarah 
Jordan of this psh Spr. Lic.” 


Mitverton (Old), Co. Warwick. 
Townsend. (Marriage. )—1824, June 27. 
‘‘Thomas Townsend of the Parish of Mary- 
bone in the County of Middlesex and 
Catherine Newbery of this Parish.’ By 
Banns May 30, June 6 and 13. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


WitHDRAW AL.—Latham, in his revision 

of Todd’s ‘ Johnson,’ enters the fol- 
lowing quotation s.v. with the reference 
‘Fielding, Tom Jones’: 

The withdrawal of the allowance 
seriously interfered with my plans, 

Will any reader conversant with ‘ Tom 
Jones’ kindly say whether the passage is in 
it, and if so, where? lf it proves to be 
there, it provides the earliest known exam- 
ple of ‘‘ withdrawal.” 

It would be dangerous to publish my 
suspicions about the quotation. 

in the same article Latham quotes :— 

The withdrawal of his hand offended 
Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 

Can any one supply the exact reference ? 

C. T. ONIONS. 
““(NAPICIUM 3 COCTI.’’—In the Aularian 
Statutes that were promulgated be- 
tween 1483 and 1490 for the governance of 
the academical Halls in the the University 
of Oxford (see Rashdall, ‘ The Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ ii. 777) there 
is included among the charges payable by 
all members of Halls a charge which is re- 
fered to under the name capicium coci. This 
name suggests the passing round of the chef’s 
hat for the collection of a gratuity. Can 
this charge be paralleled by any similar 
charge payable by the members of any Col- 

lege or Inn at about the same period? 
A. B. E. 


REN.—I shall be most grateful to any 

reader of ‘N. and Q.’ who can give me 

the names of parents and grandparents of 

of Matthew Wren, who fell at the battle of 

— Hill, 1642, and of his descendants to 
1700. 


me.— 


Also of Dr. Richard Wren, army surgeon, 
born 1740, died 1810, of Drinkswell, Essex, 
married to Mary Weld, and afterwards to 
Elizabeth King. Richard and Mary are 
buried at Rochford, Essex. 

Este Mitwarp-Oriver. 

45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 
“MHE JUSTICE.”—At Launceston, the 

ex-Mayor sitting at the local bench is 
called ‘‘ The Justice.”” A Mayor is ez officio 
a Justice during his year of office and the 
succeeding year. How did the title ‘‘ The 
Justice ’’ arise, and is it restricted to Laun- 
ceston’s ex-Mayor? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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‘TODE.—In ‘ Volpone,’ II. i. the gullible 
) Sir Politick Would-be is made to 
believe 

‘here was a whale discovered in the river 

As high as Woolwich, that had waited there, 

Few know how many months, for the sub- 

version 

Of the Stode fleet. 

In ‘ Westward Hoe,’ I. i., produced about 
the same time, Justiniano pretends that he 
|is ‘‘ going for Stoad next tide.’ 
| Gifford, in his edition of the first, hag no. 
|note on the situation of the place; Hazlitt, 
in his edition of the second, has a note con- 
i fessing his ignorance of it. Where was it? 
Davip SaLmon. 





Narberth. 


‘QILLING TIME’ c. 1835-40.—Can any 

reader give me information explanatory 
of a lithograph in my possession which (to 
judge from the costumes of the personages) 
seems to date from 1835-40? ‘The central 
figure is an attractive lady wearing a pink- 
lined ‘‘ poke” bonnet, a yellow Paisley 
shaw] with broad flowered border, and a light 
blue skirt. Immediately behind her is the 
Duke of Wellington, wearing a short ‘‘ Inver- 
ness’’ cape and a tall hat, while further 
behind and in rather more shadowry outline 
} is Sir Robert Peel. The picture is entitled 
‘ Killing Time,’ and is published by McKor- 
mick at 147, The Strand. 

Who is the pretty lady? Is it the Duke’s 
friend Mrs. Arbuthnot, a well-known society 
beauty of the time? and why is Sir R. Peel 
introduced? Was he a rival of the Duke in 
the good graces of Mrs. Arbuthnot or any 
other lady? And is there any special signi- 
ficance (beyond the obvious one) in the 
legend ? 

I shall be obliged for information on these 
points and anything else about this rather 
attractive little drawing. 

¥. G. Carvew. 


ORD IDDESLEIGH AND THE HIGH- 
CLERE BOGY.—In Andrew Lang’s 
‘Life of Lord Iddesleigh’ there is mention 
of a visit paid by Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Staf- 
‘ford Northcote) to Highclere, the seat of 
| Lord Carnarvon in 1864, where he was ‘‘con- 
| soled with an evening of ghost stories.” 
The biographer writes ‘‘ He (Lord Iddes- 





| leigh) expected a visit from Grumpus, the 
| Highclere bogy, who, it is true, had been 
‘laid in the Red Sea for a hundred years, 
| but his time was now nearly expired.” 

| To what does this refer ? 

P. D. Munpy. 


| Hove, Sussex. 
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—I will be obliged if any reader will 
tell me how the Gonzaga art treasures came 
to England, and how they were dispersed. 
Are any of them now at Windsor? 

, Joun H. Russet. 
(jAETAIN RICHARD BOWEN OF THE 

TERPSICHORE (see cxlvii. 83).—Is 
there any descendant in the male line now 
jiving of this Richard bowen, or of his 
brothers ? Enc¢. 


LOADER OF TILEHURST AND SON-| 
NING, BERKS.—I have a great many | 


notes concerning this family and a connected 
pedigree from John Loader of Tilehurst, 
1671, to the early part of the nineteenth 
century. I want to connect Richard Loader 
of Earley, Sonning (will 1662), who was 
brother of John Loader, Junior, of Norcot, 
Tilehurst (will 1665) with the Loaders of 
Sulham and Hall Place, 
the will of Mary, the widow of Richard 
Loader of Sonning (1662), which was proved 
1669, she mentions her brother-in-law Sir 
John Clarke, Bart., the Staffords and Fet- 
tiplaces. Of whom was she the daughter, and 
how related to the Clarkes? 
doubtless of the same family as Loader or 
Loder of Harwell. 
A.’ StEPHENS Dyer. 
JILLIAM BEWE, BISHOP OF LLAN- 
DAFF, 1679-1705 /6.—I should be glad 
of any help in connecting him with a family 
of the name at North Heath, Chieveley, 
Berks. He is said to have been a son of 
William Bewe of Newbury, and born there 
1617. The family at Chieveley were related 
to the Hatts of Leckhampstead, and Buck- 
eridge of Pangbourne. 
A. SrepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 
HAWES FERRY EPITAPH.—Where is 
Hawk’s Ferry, U.S.A.? The following 


epitaph is said to be or to have been there: 
To Lem S. Frame, who during his life shot 
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ONZAGA COLLECTION IN ENGLAND. ENTLEY: LASSELLE.—I should be 





Tilehurst. In | 
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glad of any information concerning 
two artists, Augustus Bentley, and Cabail- 
lot Lasselle. : 
Joun D. Girrorp. 
PANISH BOURBONS.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ supply the missing 
dates of the family of the brother of Ferdi- 
nand II. (Bomba) King of Naples? 


Charles Ferdinand, Prince of Capua 
1 ) 


62. 
1836 
= Penelope Smith (or Smyth) 
1815— 


| 


Francis Duke of Victoria Augusta 


Nodica Penelope 
1837— 1838— 
M. Petrrena Brock LeBANk. 
MORRIS OF THE 17TH LANCERS.— 
Captain William Morris commanded 


the 17th Lancers at Balaklava. He was 


| severely wounded but ultimately recovered 
|and, as Colonel of his regiment, went to 
| India with the 17th to assist in the suppres- 


| si f the Indian Mutiny. 
They were | sion of the Indian Mutiny 


eighty-nine Indians, whom the Lord delivered , 
into his hands, and who was looking forward | 


to making up his hundred before the end of 


the year, when he fell asleep in Jesus at his | 


house at Hawk’s Ferry, March 27, 1843 
HaARMATOPEGOS. 


MEMORIALS : PARTICULARS 


RE- | 


_ QUIRED.—I should be glad of infor- | 
mation of the statue of Danie] Owens 
(details of design and inscriptions), near 
county buildings, Mold, and of ‘ Little Red 
Rding Hood and the Wolf’ at Munich. 

J. ARDAGH. 


He died there 
in 1858. I would be very glad to have 
further particulars concerning him, and to 
know whether there is a portrait of him 


in existence. Frank LESLIE. 


JTNSCRIPTION AT BROOKTHORPE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—In the Church 
of St. Swithun at Brookthorpe there is on 
the cornice of the south porch this peculiar 


inscription :— 
Ter Deno] AnILABENSREXSOLECA- 
DENTE = Jee. Kea ree A 
CaroLVssX VtVssoLIosCEPprRog- 
VESECVRE— 5 436 
YEAR oF MartTyrpom... 1648 


Evidently it has reference to the execution 
of Charles I. What exactly is the explana- 
tion ? H. Askew. 

EV. ELLIS PRICE, VICAR OF EVERS. 

LEY.—He was Canon Charles Kings- 
ley’s curate at the time of his death, and 
was appointed his successor. Any details 


| of parentage and education will be esteemed. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AMUEL OWEN, WATER COLOURIST. 
—A hiographical work gives 1769 as 


probable year of nativity, and demise in 


, supplied ? 


1857. Can correct date in first instance be 
Where was he born? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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MEDICAL DEGREES. 
(cli. 134, 178, 252, 284). 

A certain qualification to practise surgery 

appears to have been necessary as early 
as the fourteenth century, for in the large 
towns at least barber-surgeons’ guilds were 
in existence which controlled the work of 
their members, and the Act of 1363 compelled 
every surgeon to belong to one of these guilds. 
In 1421 Parliament gave the King’s Coun- 
cil authority to legislate by ordinance against 
quacks, the distinction proving that there 
were also qualified practitioners. Further, 
in order to check the crowd of pretenders to 
the art of medicine outside the towns an Act 
of 1511 gave the Bishops power, advised by 
a board of examiners, to grant licences and 
to compel churchwardens in the country to 
present before them, during their diocesan 
visitations, people who were guilty of quack- 
ery. 

In 1540 a system of licensing and educa- 
tion for London was included in an Act of 
Parliament and imitated in every large 
town. At this time licences were granted by 
the Barber-Surgeons, the Universities, the 
Bishops, and the College of Physicians; 
qualification being thus afforded even for 
men living in the country districts. About 
1740 this system strangely failed and for 
fifty years chaos prevailed during which any- 
one could practise anywhere without quali- 
fication. For the later history of medical 
registration see ante, pp. 178, 232. 

With regard to Mr. Grpsons’s second 
query, ‘‘ When did barber-surgeons and 
apothecaries become obsolete?’’ In a techni- 
cal sense the barber-surgeon became obsolete 
by the Act of 1540 which declared that those 
who practised surgery should not in future 
carry on barbary, and that the barbers 
should not undertake any surgery except the 
drawing of teeth. The separation of the two 


callings was to be complete, though united , 


under a single corporation for legal pur- 
poses. The system of 1540 referred to above 
lived for 200 years and produced all the 
great surgeons of the time who, though pure 
surgeons, were officially barber-surgeons, 
many of them becoming Masters of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company—an anomalous 


position since they were forbidden to do bar- 
bary. 

From about 1700 apothecaries gradually 
took a place as general medical practitioners, 
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, and the modern apothecary holds this status 
| legally, by examination and licence of the 
Apothecaries’ Company; but in popular 
usage the term is archaic. The business 
from which the name is derived, i.e., the 
preparing and selling of drugs for medicinal 
purposes, has, for about 100 years, been con- 
ducted by the druggist or pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

With regard to query number three, 
‘* When did ‘ Doctor ’ become colloquial?” 
the earliest reference I can discover at the 
moment is in ‘ Macbeth’ where Malcolm gays 
‘*T thank you, Doctor.”’ 

Much interesting matter on the early his- 
tory of medicine may be found in G. Par- 
ker’s ‘Early History of Surgery in Great 
Britain,’ 1920, and the Historical Summary 
in the Calendar of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, by S. Forrest Cowell, 
from which sources those notes have been 
compiled. S. Woop. 


Wr’ DATES (cli. 171, 212, 250).—Your 
- correspondent, at the first reference, 
' wished to recognise the truth of a statement 
that, say, ‘‘a full moon occurred on 1787, 
Jan. 3, at 11h. 47m.’’ ‘The sidereal month 
of 27d. 7h. 43.7m. is six and a third seconds 
the tropical month of 27.32156 days. 

| If from the 365.242 days of a year we 
| subtract 27.32156 we get the following in- 
versed proportion 369.242 337.92 :: 
| 27.32156 : 29.5306 which is the number of 
| days in a synodical month or lunation. 

A reference to the Julian Period (Nautical 
Almanac) gives the number for the full moon 
day viz. : 

1926, Sept. 21 as 2424780.34 days and for 
1787, Jan. 3 as 2373751.49 days the difference 
being 651028.85 days which divided by 
29.5306 gives 1728 lunations exactly. There- 
fore there was a full moon on 1787, Jan. 3, 
at lih. 47m. 

Note.—Astronomical Time is used as given 
in the Nautical Almanacs prior to 1925, 

i dan. 1. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


| 
| FJERALDIC: PRONUNCIATION OF 
“ERMINE ” (cli. 260).--This. word is 
| pronounced in two syllables, as is the name 
of the animal whose fur it describes. There 
is no word ‘“erminy” on the analogy of 
‘‘ vairy,”’ for the reason that every variety 
of ermine-spotted fur has its own distinctive 
name, viz.: ermine (argent, spotted sable), 
ermines (sable, spotted argent), erminois (or, 
spotted sable), pean (sable, spotted or), and 
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erminites (argent, spotted sable, with a red 
hair on each side of the spots). This last 
fur is of very rare occurrence, and I know 
no instance of it in British heraldry. The 
necessity for the word ‘‘ vairy”’ arises from 
the fact that the fur vair occurs only in 
the tinctures nearest to its natural colours, 
viz.: azure and argent. Other furs of simi- 
lar pattern but different tinctures are 
blazoned 
tinctures, e.g., Vairy or and gules (de Fer- 
rers, Earl of Derby): Vairy gules and 
ermine (Gresley). 
T. W. Hate. 

(OMMISSARIAT OF INVADERS (cli. 

243).—In 1385 Richard II. invaded Scot- 
land. While he was advancing up the east 
coast, supported by a fleet, the Scots made 


a raid into Cumberland down the west coast. | 


John of Gaunt, the King’s principal gen- 
eral, was anxious to march in pursuit of 
the Scotch army, but the King was convinced 
of the danger of this course: 


The long dry days had gone by, and in the 
autumnal mists so great an army would perish 
for want of food and shelter in the wastes 
and bogs of Bewcastle. The Scotch had 
passed that way because they were few, and 
could move without more baggage than a sack 
of oatmeal at the saddlebow, but it would be 
necessary for Richard to return, as he came, 
ag east coast, obtaining provisions by road 
an sea. 


When John of Gaunt protested against 
this decision, the King reminded him of 


how he had lost an army in France in 1373 | 


through lack of commissariat. See Trevel- 
yan, ‘England in the Age of Wycliffe,’ p. 
286, with references to Froissart, III. chaps. 
XiV. — XVi. 
of the Scotch raiders is famous. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


QTAMMERERS (cli. 153).—According to 
“ Plutarch, Alcibiades had a peculiarity 
in his speech, which in North’s translation 
is called ‘“‘a fat tongue.” 
means a lisp or a stammer I do not know. 
Sir Henry Percy, Harry Hotspur, according 
to local tradition had also some peculiarity, 


but probably it was merely the north-coun- | 
try pronunciation of the letter r which puz- | 


zled southrons. 


the novelist as being afflicted with a terrible 
stammer. 


H. Dopps. 


M. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
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‘‘vairy,’? and described by their | 


The description of the equipment | 


Whether this | 


In one of Sir Edmund | 
Gosse’s essays he describes J. H. Shorthouse | 
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| (SOTTINGTON FAMILY (cli. 245).—This 
| possibly refers to Charles Cottington, 
Esq., of Fonthill Gifford (2nd son of Sir 
Francis Cottington, knight), who succeeded 
| to the estates of his elder brother Francis. 
| In 1671 the said Charles married Angella 
| Margareta Gallina of Turin. The marriage 
|of this lady with Patrinoniale (or Frichi- 
| nono) had in 1666 been declared null and 
void (by reason of force and fear which her 
father put upon her) by the Archbishop of 
| Turin, notwithstanding the fact that a 
| daughter was born to them. In 1674 Gal- 
| lina brought an action ‘‘ in causa matri- 
| moniale ’’ before the Dean of Arches, where 
she proved her marriage with the said 
| Charles (who probably had deserted her). 
In 1678 Charles Cottington appealed unsuc- 
cessfully to the House of Lords for a divorce. 

Can the querist give the writer of this 
‘reply any details re John and George Cot- 
tington who were Fellows of Magdalen 
| College, Oxford, in 1610? Did either of 
| them marry and have issue ? 

EK. R. Corrrncuam. 


“MUFTS”? AT OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE (cli. 225, 266).—In thanking 
| the Provost of QUEEN’s for his reply on the 
| above subject, it would be interesting to 
| know how and when the “ filii Baronum’’ 
'came by this distinction in University 
attire, and whether its disuse was due to 
statute or custom. The Oxford Dictionary 
gives a quotation from the Westminster 
Gazette (March, 1894) stating that ‘‘ Lord 
Rosebery was one of the last undergraduates 
| of Christ Church who wore the gold tassel.”’ 
| At Cambridge, according to a reference in 
the Century Dictionary, ‘‘the gold-tufted 
cap designates a Johnian or Small College 
Fellow-Commoner.”’ 

What was the actual status of, and quali- 
fication for, a Gentleman-Commoner or Fel- 
low Commoner? There still seem to be a few 
in certain colleges of both Universities 
according to the Calendars, but they appear 
to be titular only, and not possessed of the 
_ privileges or pains of ‘‘ unreformed’’ days. 

G. H. D. 


‘]JLDERIM’ (cli. 260).—The author of 

‘Ilderim’ was Henry Gally Knight 
| (1786-1846), an account of whom will be 
found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


| In his ‘ Versicles,’ dated March, 1817, 
| Byron wrote :— 
| “T tried at ‘Ilderim’; 


99 


Ahem 
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Knight’s first publications, verses on Greek 
and Oriental themes, were from 1816 to 1830. 
Presumably ‘Ilderim’ was published in 1816. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘Ilderim, a Syrian Tale in four cantos,’ 
was published in 1816 by John Murray, and 
is by Henry Gally Knight. For an account 
of the author (1786—1846) see the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ xxxi. 253. 

In Coleridge and Prothero’s edition of 
Byron’s Works (1898-1904) Coleridge 
(Poetry, vii. 45) leaves the authorship of 
“TIlderim’ unidentified. Another poem, 
‘Margaret of Anjou,’ referred to by Byron 
in the same place, is equally untraced. 
This, also published in 1816, was by Mar- 
garet Holford. 

Prothero (later Lord Ernle) identifies 
‘Tlderim’ in the ‘Letters and Journals’ 
(ii. 299) and ‘ Margaret of Anjou’ (iv. 79). 

JOHN SALMON. 


MILTON'S GRAMMAR + (cli. 261).—A 
similar error occurs in his paraphrase 
of the 84th Psalm, last verse: 

Lord God of Hosts that reign’st on high, 

That man is truly blest 
Who only on thee dost rely, 
And on thee only rest. 
Anp. W. Kerr. 

By ‘‘ seeming inaccuracy’? Warton prob- 
ably meant to say there was no real error 
in the word “ have,’”’ and his meaning may 
have been misunderstood by Coleridge. 

The use of the subjunctive in conditional 
clauses in the period when Milton wrote is 
familiar to all readers. © 

We may compare Shakespeare’s ‘1 Henry 
LY;,” tat. 2.60, 

If thou have power to raise him, bring 

him hither. 
and in St. Matthew v. 23, we have clear 
evidence that the indicative and subjunc- 
tive were used indiscriminately, ‘‘ Therefore, 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest.’’ Both commentators 
were certainly aware of this usage. 
W. J. Harpine. 

UNAWAY MARRIAGES (cli. 225, 268). 

—Thomas Erskine (1750—1823) first 
Baron Erskine of Restormel 1806, Lord 


Chancellor 1806-7, contracted a mysterious | 


second marriage at Gretna Green with a 
Miss Sarah Buck. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The marriage of Carlo Barbone, Prince of 
Capua, with Penelope Caroline Smyth (see 
second reference) was purely a morganatic' 





union, and Miss (or Mrs.) Smyth was never 
recognized as Princess of Capua by any of 
the Italian Courts. In the ‘ Almanaco Tos. 
cano’ (Firenze, Stampa Granducale, 1839), 
“don Carlo, nato 10 Ottobre 1811, Principe 
di Capua’”’ is not mentioned as ‘‘ maritato” 


to any lady. ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


ICHELANGELO’S MADONNA AT 
NOTRE DAME, BRUGES (eli. 
27, 85).-— Although rather late, yet 
may be, these comments on the subject 
of Michael Angelo’s: Madonna _ will be 
acceptable, as I am only now _ perusing 
‘N. and Q.’ of the past four months during 
which I sojourned in Belgium. 

According to a recent Guide to Bruges by 
Médard Verkest this white marble group was 
presented to the cathedral in 1514 by Jean 
Muscron, and the same author states: 

Depuis l’exposition des ceuvres de Michel- 
Ange, qui eut lieu & Florence, en 1875, 4 l’occa- 
sion du 4e centenaire de sa naissance, |’authen- 
ticité de la Vierge de N.D. est reconnue. 

The illustration of the group facing p. 
38 in the Guide is a pleasing representation 
of the seated Virgin, and of the Infant 


Christ who stands reposefully amid the 


ample folds of her robe. 

From another source it appears that the 
work was executed about 1500; and that 
Jehotte produced in 1842 the black marble 
recess which contains it. Further, it should 
be noted that the master’s study for the 
head of the Holy Mother is in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

W. Wits CirnTon. 


MBLEM OF ST. SIMON THE 
APOSTLE, ALL SOULS’, OXFORD 
(cli. 260).—In the Syon Cope (late XIII. 
cent.) St. Simon is represented with a short 
knotted club in the right hand and a book 
in the left. St. Philip carries three loaves 
one above the other on his right hand. St. 
Thomas holds a lance: may the ‘plain 
staff’? at All Souls’, Oxford, be a lance in 
reality? On a XIV century cushion at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the figure of 
St. Simon is again shewn holding a short 
knotted club, and also St. Thomas with lance 
and St. Philip with three Joaves. St. 
Stephen is sometimes represented with stones 
in his hand, but founders and _ builders 
usually hold a complete model of the edifice. 
Also on a brass at Tattershall, Lincolnshire, 

St. Philip holds three loaves. 

Watrer E. GawtTnorp. 
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pXGusH ALTAR-PIECE AT SANT- 
4 JAGO (cli. 55, 248).—There is at Tat- 
tershall, Lincs, a brass to a priest in cope, 
which has been ascribed by the best authori- 
ties to John Gyger, and the date of its 
engraving is ¢. 1510. If the ascription and 
the date are correct would not 1456 be 
rather early in life for Gyger to be the donor 
referred to? According to Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son John Gyger or Gygour was Warden of 
Merton from 1471 to 1482 and Warden of 
Tattershall until 1502. 
Water E. GAWTHORP. 

“TISCA” STONE (cli. 244, 285).—Lisca 

is given by Maigne d’Arnis as an in- 
strument wherewith anything is polished. 
Glass-stone is given by ‘O.E.D.’ under 
‘glass’ as a kind of transparent stone 
(mica; also Brazilian pebble). In the 


quotations there is given :—‘‘ 1601, Hotranp, | 


Pury, I. 54. The hither part (of Spain) 
aboundeth besides with stone glasses or glasse 
(Specularibus lapidibus), Jbid, II. 
595. The best plastre . . is . . made of the 
Tale or the glasse stone aforesaid. 1642 
Rates Merchandise 29. Glassestone, plates, 
for spectacles rough the dozen ‘oo’ 13.4.” 
Joun R. Macratu. 


()FFAMIL (cli. 221, 293; cli. 261).—John 
atte Mylle entered Winchester College, 
in 1401 from Coombe Bissett, Wilts, and 
died the next year. 

JouHN B. WaArINEWRIGHT. 


{tHE RABBIT: INTRODUCTION INTO 
ENGLAND (cli. 226, 264).—I see that 
by a stupid lapsus calami I have written 
“Pliny the Geographer ”’ instead of Strabo 
in my note on this matter. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

I am rather shy of introducing a nursery 
tale among the erudite notes at the latter 
reference, but it was a piece of my early 
information that among the acts of doubt- 
ful political and economic statesmanship 
performed by King John was the introduc- 
tion from Normandy of the rabbit. I must 
admit the ‘Child’s Guide to Knowledge,’ 
my chief book of reference then, does not 
bear out this old wife’s tale, but compara- 
tively recently I found it confirmed by some 
standard history of England—which I think 
was Hume’s. It may have been Black- 
stone’s ‘Commentaries’ in re Vert and 
Venison. Was there no connection between 
the Menor of Garenno, William de Warren, 


ne 6 We? 
and rabbits ? Percy Hvursurp. 


BURIAL ACTS (cli. 261).—The following 
list of Burial Acts for the period quoted 
may be of service to your correspondent : 


10 & 11 Vict. C. 65 (1847). Cemeteries 
Clauses Act. 
15 & 16 Vict. C. 85. (1852). Burial Act re 


closing burial grounds in Metropolis. 
16 & 17 Vict. C. 134 (1853). Burial Act re 
closing burial grounds in provinces. 
17 & 18 Vict. C. 3. (1854). Amendment Act. 
18 & 19 Vict. C. 128. (1855). Amendment Act. 
20 & 21 Vict. C. 81. Paupers. 
| ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
| Your correspondent should consult Glen’s 
‘ Burial Board Acts’ (I shall be pleased to 
lend him my copy), or if he will submit 
the points of inquiry to me I may be able 
to answer his question. The Acts are too 
numerous to give in ‘N. and Q.,’ for during 
last century they numbered about a hundred. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


| BEREN (cli. 262).—This pseudonym was 
used by Thomas Evan Griflith, who was 
‘born at Allt-ddu, Rhydyclafdy, in 1852; his 
'father was Evan Thomas Griffith relieving 
| officer of the parish of Llanfihangel, Lleyn. 
| Educated at Bottwnog and afterwards at 
| Dyffryn Clwyd, became clerk in a Pwllheli 
| solicitor’s office, and eventually a farmer at 
Gallt-y-Beren. Married Ellen Griffith in 
| 1881. Was appointed a Member of the 
!School Board and for eighteen vears was 
Chairman. Alderman of the Carnarvon 
| County Council for fifteen years and on the 
| Board of Guardians, for many years as 
| Chairman. Wasa Justice of the Peace for 
| Carnarvon County. Deacon of Rhydyclafdy 
|Church at 18 years of age, and remained 
:so up to his death in 1914. He competed 
'for many of the Eisteddfodau, received Bar- 
|dic title ‘‘ Beren’’ at Llandudno in 1896, 
|and was crowned at Colwyn in 1894. He 
| won four chairs at Llangefni, Abergele, and 
; elsewhere. Died Nov. 30, 1914, aged 62 
| years, and is buried at Llanfihangel. Pub- 
|lished a collection of hymns and poems. 
20,000 copies of the first edition was sold 
; at one shilling; whilst not being a criter- 
ion of their literary value, this is certainly 
‘evidence of the popularity of their author. 
| ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


E DOONES OF EXMOOR: STORY 
WANTED (cli. 191, 229).—S. will find 
| full information as to the Doones and the 
| De Whichehalse family in ‘The Land of 
| Lorna Doone,’ by H. Snowden Ward; re- 
| cently published by Sampson Low, Marston 


(1857). 
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and Co., Ltd., London, price 2s. 6d., and 
illustrated. MINEHEaD. 


To the useful list of ‘‘ Doone ”’ 
contributed by Mr. J. AnpAGH may be added 
‘Slain by the Doones,’ the first of a series 
of short stories called ‘ Tales from the Tell- 
ing-House,’ by R. D. Blackmore (Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., 1896). 


into this story, and also a young Marwood 
de Whichehalse. The second tale, ‘ Frida 


or the Lover’s Leap’ (dated temp. 1643), | 


introduces the ‘‘De Whichehalse’’ family 
including a Jennifried, and a Lord Auber- 
ley who jilts Frida, and is killed by her 
father at Lansdown. 

As the Leisure Hour story preceded Black- 
more’s ‘Tales’ by thirty-three years, either 


Blackmore unconsciously remembered it, or | 


the names of the characters common to both 
are authentic names, and derived from some 
historical record. Can this be traced fur- 


ther? H. K. Sr. J. S. 
IOCESE OF SALISBURY (cli. 225, 268). 


—Since writing my reply at the second 
reference I have looked at Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s ‘ Institutiones,’ and find that it 
covers the years 1297-1810 (and not 1279— 
1812, as I thought,, from memory). 

Jas. M. J. FLETcHer. 


EWLEY: 
MASSINGHAM ” (cli. 209, 285).—In a 
volume entitled ‘Hasty Productions,’ printed 
at Norwich, 1791, by Crouse and Stevenson, 
the following ‘‘extempore on the death of 
Mr. Bewly [sic] of Great Massingham ”’ 
occurs : 
IF wisdom, truth, and honor all combine, 
To torm Popr’s ‘‘ noblest work of God ”’ 


divine; 

Heav’n will approve what we on earth do 
tell, 

“ He ~~) man of whom all men spoke 
well.” 


E. B. O. K. L. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY ORI- 
GIN (exlix. 100, 158, 195, 229, 268, 303, 
338, 374; cl. 106, 393; cli. 105).-_-No men- 
tion is made at any of the above references 
to the Lord Kitchener. At Barnet there is 
a beerhouse with a pictorial sign of the 
warrior, the name being changed from the 
Black Boy in August 1899. 


Mr. Walter Wicks, in his ‘Inns and 


Taverns of Old Norwich’ mentions a Kit- 
chener’s Arms in St. Peter’s Street, Nor- 
wich, which, he says, was ‘‘ unfortunately 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
decies | 


John Ridd, | 
Carver Doone, and Councillor Doone come | 


‘““THE PHILOSOPHER OF | 


altered from the Wounded Hawk during the 
Great War period.” A. L. Coz 


BRAHAM DES CARRIERES (cli. 190, 
231, 268).—He matriculated from St. 


Mary Hall, Oxford, on 24 April, 1801 (not’ 


3 Oct., 1785, as stated by the original querist). 
| According to Foster he was aged 24 at the 
date of his matriculation, and so cannot 
have been the same person as Abraham John 
| Des Carrieres baptised 6 March, 1769, at 
Bethnal Green. W. ALP. 


ARPETS AND RUSHES (cli. 116, 178). 
—It may interest Nest SIMMONDs to 
| learn that the old custom of strewing the 
| floor with rushes is still observed in the 
| Board Room and the Museum at the Trinity 
House, Hull. Carus. 


NCIENT METAL CRAFTS (cli. 227).— 

Plymouth was a noted mart in the time 
of the Ancient Britons for tin, which used 
to be procured in Cornwall in abundance in 
— early times, and much trading was done 
with the Phoenicians in this mineral. 
Particulars of one of the most important tin 
mines in this county called Carclaze will 
be found in an article by Professor Church 
|in the Student for 1869, accompanied by a 
| coloured plate. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 
| (XENEALOGIES WANTED (cli. 189, 231, 

250).—The ‘ Genealogists Guide,’ by Dr. 
G. W. Marshall, 1903, will give E. O. W. 
many references to the various families he 
; enquires about. ‘The authorities are too 
| numerous to recite here. 





J. B. 


“MHE OTHER SIDE OF SILENCE ” (12 S. 

xii. 353; exlvi. 398).—The passage is from 
‘Middle march’ and runs:— “ If we had a 
keen vision and feeling of all ordinary human 
life, it would be like hearing the grass grow 
and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should 
die of that roar which lies on the other side of 
silence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about 
well wadded with stupidity.” 


HARMATOPEGOs. 
HENEY (cli. 100, 135, 142, 177).—The follow- 
ing references to this name appear iD 
some very early volumes of ‘N. &. Q.’ in 
my library :— 
Cheney of Broke, 
Cheney of Pinhoe, 
Randle Cheney of Broxbourne. 
The notes relating to them occupy together 
about 70 lines of print, and should they not 
be accessible to A. G. E., I will have them 
written out if he will defray a small fee 


for copying. M. C. Woop 





OCTOBER 23, 1996. 
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The Library. 


The Gordon Riots. By J. Paul de Castro. 

(Oxford University Press, 18s. net.). 

{Hl story of the Gordon riots reads like a 
T taint iorestalling of the scenes at Paris, so 
few years later, in the French evolution. A 
signincant difference is the concentration of the, 
knglish mob on plunder, and of the French 
mop on killing. When one has come to the 
end of the tumult which raged wildly in Lon- 
don from the 2nd to the 13th of June, 1780, it 
is surprising to find how few people lost their 
lives, and how among these, nearly all were 
rioters themselves, fallen in the midst of ex- 
cesses, or by accident, or at the hands of the 
troops when these at last were ordered to take 
up the work of repression. Mr. de Castro—a 
name well and gratefully known to our readers 
for many contributions on the eighteenth cen- 
tury—follows hour by hour the advance over 
London of this strange tempest. Its extent and 
its fury were as amazing as the suddenness 
with which it gathered to such a height and 
broke; and though the accounts of bursting 
into houses, setting fire to them and making 
bonfires of furniture in the streets become soon 
monotonous, the narrative as a whole keeps its 
grip on one by reason of its strange mingling 
of the sinister and the curious. Its main 
interest at last is of the curious order. One 
can but be astonished at the attitude of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen. who are quite 
plainly seen acquiescing in the doings of the 
mob until at last these seemed likely to de- 
stroy London altogether. Resentment of the 
mismanagement of the American War, and 
hatred of the King are now seen to be, if not 
actually moving forces, yet potent enough to 
restrain the citizens’ natural impulse to de- 
fend property and order, even to the point 
of covering themselves with disgrace. <A 
further strange fact is the misconception of 
the law at the War Office, where it was thought 
that without reading the Riot Act, or definite 
order from a magistrate (and the magistrates 
here would hardly give any orders), the mili- 
tary had no lawful power to act. The Govern- 
ment, upon closer examination of their action, 


comes out better than had before appeared, | 


Lord Stormont and the King in particular. 
Looking back on the whole situation, in Mr. 
de Castro’s illuminating presentation of it, it 
is easier than ever to see that what the Gov- 
ernment lacked was a constabulary legally 
authorised and physically trained to tackle dis- 
order, by force if need be, so soon as it arose; 
and here again emerges a curious fact in the 
forty years’ delay before the police was brought 
into being. 

Of Lord George Gordon, the leader 
of the riots, we learn somewhat less than we 
expected, and cannot quite see in him as Mr. 
de Castro does, “a revolutionary of the first 
water.” No doubt, his brain teemed with re- 
volutionary ideas, working on politics, as 
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another’s might work on _ philosophy or 
magic. But he showed no practical ability. 
After collecting the Protestant Association in 
St. George’s Fields he seems to have made no 
attempt at any organization; he formed about 
him no group of subordinates; during the riots 
he directed virtually nothing, and beyond the 
repeal of the Catholic Relief Act, we get no 
hint of a policy in his mind. That he was art- 
tul, violent and eccentric is abundantly con- 
firmed afresh, and we believe the general con- 
temporary estimate of him, as a madman, to 
have been substantially correct. Mr. de Castro, 
illustrating a more amiable aspect of him, 
prints a rather charming letter written in his 
boyhood to his old nurse. The crowds he could 
persuade to follow him certainly attest his pos- 
session of some power to charm. 

Mr. de Castro’s book besides its intrinsic 
interest, has importance as embodying a great 
amount of material, some from unpublished 
sources, which was not available to Dickens 
when reading for ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ He tells 
us that the collection thence derived far ex- 
ceeds the infermation eventually incorporated, 
and we think most readers of experience, from 
a certain satisfactory quality in the book, would 
have guessed this to be so, even without being 
told. People in London who described the 
Riots in letters to their friends betray 
how partial was their grasp alike of causes 
and of events, and it is amusing to imagine 
Horace Walpole perusing these pages and then 
forwarding them with his comments to Lady 
Ossory. The numerous illustrations, as he too 
would certainly have thought, add much to 
their value. 

The Divining Rod. 
and Theodore Besterman. 
net). 

HERE are few things in human behaviour 

more odd than the capricious way in which 
we often see evidence treated. It would really 
seem that theory is felt to afford greater security 
than facts. Two or three skulls, about which 
there is nothing to prove whether or not they 
are normal, are made to bear the weight of 
majestic reconstruction of the form and habits 
of pre-historic man, and the figure so created 
is acclaimed by the scientific and slips into 
the background of the thinking  person’s 
thought for all the world as if it were past 
doubt. But facts in a vast accumulation may 
be brought together, and proved even to the 
point of practical utility and the making of 
money by them, and yet, for some reason, 
they will be disallowed. There is a quality 
in them which repels the scientific mind; 
perhaps they seem to point to an explanation 
which might be upsetting; at any rate they 
are looked at askance, and the proofs offered 
for them which for facts of a welcome order 
would be held superabundant in number and 
weight, carry neither conviction nor conse- 
quence. A primary example of this anomaly 
is the business of dowsing. All over the world 
people have profited by the dowser’s activities. 

Inhabitable places have become habitable; 

the manifold troubles of an impure or insuffi- 


By Sir William Barrett 
(Methuen, 18s. 
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dispersed _ by 


cient water supply have been 
springs; time 


the opening of pure, abundant 
and labour and expense often wasted where 
wells are sunk by advice of the ordinary 
expert have been saved—all by the dowser’s 
gift. We have never had the range of the 
dowser’s activity so compactly, yet extensively 
disclosed to us as in this book. In it Mr. 
Theodore Besterman is working over material 
gathered by the late Sir William Barrett, 
gathered in a process of laborious investigation 
in the course of which Sir William wrote 
from six to seven thousand lefters and 
examined an almost equally large number of 
volumes. 

Mr. Besterman in his first part treats of the 
history of the divining rod and its relation 
to geology—passing from a brief historical 
sketch of dowsing to an account of three 
famous French dowsers and a discussion of 
the geological aspects of dowsing. In this it 
has to be remembered that the divining-rod 
was not originally restricted in use to water- 
finding. Its wielder was called upon to locate 
hidden ores; to discover lost property, even 
to detect murderers. But authority set its 
face against these last proceedings; shadows 
of diaholism appeared to darken them; water- 
finding alone was left open to the rod, and 
that itself was not altogether free from sus- 
picion. In the Second Part, entitled ‘ Experi- 
mental’ we have the main body of modern 
evidence on the subject of dowsing. the bulk 
of it derived from contemporary British 
dowsers, professional and amateur. ‘This 
makes a very impressive show as evidence; it 
includes many curious points, and some 
humorous cnaracterization; and it should be 
added that it is most readably set forth. The 
third part discusses the mechanism and the 
“rationale ’’ of dowsing. What theory can 
explain it? It is strange that theories depen- 
dent on the material or shape of the rod 
should ever have received any currency since 
plenty of instances show that there is nothing 
essential in these, and in fact that a rod is 
convenient rather than necessary. At first 
sight the violence of its movements would 
seem to rule out unconscious muscular action 
on the part of the holder. It is surprising 
though, that this impression was not sooner 
corrected by mere recollection of the devices 
through which enlarged record of minute 
moments is taken. At any rate unconscious | 
muscular action seems to be the means of 
the movements of the rod, and Mr. Besterman | 
endorses the view that this action is set up 
hy a subconscious cognitive faculty in the 
dowser. In this connection we found a series 
of experiments performed with Mr. Howson 
of special interest. Mr. Howson not only 
found water after the ordinary manner of a 
dowser, but. having taken the “ power” of 
a person with his rod, was able to run that 
person down with unfailing accuracy over the 
most complicated track. This, together with 
the facts which go to show the importance of | 
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firm intention in the dowser, seems to us to 
add an important factor to the problem. We — 
take it Sir William Barrett considered that 
the phenomena of the divining rod point toe 
a faculty in human beings as yet imperfectly © 
recognized, and that Mr. Besterman shares | 
the view. It would be interesting to learn © 
whether they conceive of it as rudimentary 
and developing, or as a survival. The book jg © 
lavishly illustrated, and furfished with a 
bibliography, which runs to nine pages, and 
without claiming to be complete, indicates ~ 
whereabouts of as much material as most © 
students of the subject will be able to use. 
The Domestic Papers of the Rose Family.” 
Edited by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler 


(Aberdeen: Milne and Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 


a 


subject of this memoir was the Factor or” 
Agent of Lord Fife, for some forty years 

of the later eighteenth century. He had 

started life in great poverty, but his ability 7 
and integrity raised him in no long time to ~ 
a position of unique confidence and importance 7 
with his employer. Their good relations were © 
however, troubled in the end, so that it came 7 
to lawsuits between them. Rose’s range of © 


‘ interests was not restricted within the sphere 


of his work, large and of varied character © 
though that was; he was an antiquary and 


| genealogist, and left_a great mass of manu- 


script behind him. Moreover, he kept nearly 
all the letters he received not excepting 
business letters. He had a vast correspondence 
with landowners and politicians of Northern 
Scotland, and as he was the father of twelve 


| children his domestic correspondence also was 


sufficiently substantial. Such a career affords — 
a happy standpoint from which to view family 7 
life as it was lived in a Scotch household of 

the eighteenth century. These fourteen chap- © 
ters are focussed successively on the life and 

fortune of each of the fourteen persons com- 7 
posing the family. Al] the children grew up © 


‘to man’s estate and all survived their father, 


though only four survived their mother, who 
died in 1838. The last to die was William, — 
the second child, in 1862, at the age of 87. 7 
They had some notable vicissitudes, and it is 
shown that the closing years of the worthy — 
Factor were troubled by financial difficulties 7 
consequent on the lawsuit. The letters as a 
whole deal with évery day affairs and ordinary ~ 
problems attending the establishing of sons 


| and daughters in the world. They are mostly j 


the production of sensible people, and contain - 
about the average amount of touch with 
foreign countries. It is claiming too much” 
them to call the picture they compose = 
vivid, but commonplaceness and sober colour 7 
ing give it a certain value of its own. 





The Publisher will be pleased to forward | 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any” 


; addresses of friends which readers may like™ 


to send to him. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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